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The Ritual and Significance of the Coronation 


THE VERY REV. Dr. A. C. DON, DEAN OF WESTMINSTER 


The Dean of Westminster, according to ancient traditional right, assists 

the Archbishop of Canterbury at the Coronation of British Sovereigns. In 

this article the Very Rev. Alan Campbell Don, K.C.V.O., Dean of Westmin- 

ster, Dean of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, discusses the 
religious significance of the Coronation Service. 


RECENTLY had in my hands the copy of the Coronation Service used 
at Queen Victoria’s Coronation in 1838 by Lord John Thynne, Canon 
and Sub-Dean of Westminster, who officiated in the absence of the Dean. 


Judging by the pencil notes scribbled in the margin after the con- 
clusion of the ceremony, the proceedings would appear to have been 
punctuated by moments of considerable embarrassment and confusion. 
Towards the conclusion of the service, for example, the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, who (along with the Bishop of Durham) in accordance with a 
custom dating from the reign of Richard I, is by virtue of his office in 
attendance on the Sovereign throughout, appears to have turned over 
two pages of his book and to have jumped to the conclusion that the 
service was at an end. He accordingly announced the fact to the Queen, 
who rose from her throne and disappeared into St. Edward’s Chapel. 
The Sub-Dean, however, took appropriate action, and the Queen 
emerged again, and all was well. 

In 1937, with an Archbishop gifted as Dr. Lang was with great 
dignity and a keen dramatic sense, the whole ceremony passed off without 
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any hitch worth mentioning. Everyone from the King and Queen down- 
wards had rehearsed their parts thoroughly, and under the leadership of the 
Earl Marshal, Garter King of Arms and other officials, had made sure 
that the ceremonial would be carried through with becoming order and 
solemnity. 


Earl Marshal’s responsibilities 

Of the great officers of State who play a prominent part in the 
ceremonial the Earl Marshal is the chief. This ancient office is hereditary 
in the family of the Dukes of Norfolk. The Earl Marshal is entrusted by 
Order in Council with the superintendence of the preparations for the 
Coronation in Westminster Abbey, and when the preparations have been 
completed, shortly before Coronation Day dawns, he is empowered to 
demand the handing over of the keys of the Abbey and his ** possession ”’ 
of the Abbey then becomes absolute. 

Of the ecclesiastics who figure prominently at a Coronation, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is the central figure who officiates throughout, 
as his predecessors have had the right to do ever since the reign of 
William the Conqueror. He appoints two of his episcopal brethren to 
read the Epistle and the Gospel respectively, but otherwise no ecclesiastic 
takes any vocal part, now that the Sermon has for the sake of brevity been 
dropped. 

The Archbishop of York, as such, has no claim to participate, 
though he naturally takes his place, with his chaplains, in front of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the Great Procession. 


Three Estates of the Realm 

Of all the signs and symbols of antiquity that testify to the historic 
continuity of our national heritage, none is more significant than the 
stately ceremony wherewith our kings and queens are crowned. This 
ceremony, in its essential features, comes down from the days when the 
person destined for the Crown was established on his throne by the joint 
action of the three Estates of the Realm. He was first elected and enthroned 
by the Lords Temporal of the Second Estate; he was then presented to the 
people of the Third Estate for recognition by them as their lawful King; 
finally, he was entrusted to the Lords Spiritual of the First Estate in order 
that by them he might be anointed with holy oil and thus consecrated to 
the high office to which he had been called. 

Of these three processes, only the last two have survived. Since the 
days of Edward I, it has been customary to regard the new reign as 
beginning from the moment when the Throne becomes vacant. Thus it 
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THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER 


vested in the cope he has chosen for the Coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth 11, which was made for the Coronation of Charles Il, 











came about that it was but as a picturesque formality in Westminster Hall 
that the election and enthronement of earlier days survived until the 
Coronation of George IV. It was dropped at the “ half-crownation ”’ of 
William IV, and has never been revived. 


The Recognition 


But the Recognition remains. When the Great Procession has 
entered the Abbey, to the accompaniment of Parry’s noble anthem, “I 
was glad when they said unto me, We will go into the house of the Lord ” 
and the “ Vivats”’ of the Queen’s Scholars of Westminster School, the 
first thing that will happen will be the Presentation of the Queen to the 
assembled people. The Archbishop of Canterbury, together with the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Great Chamberlain, Lord High Constable and 
Earl Marshal (Garter King of Arms preceding them), will turn to the east, 
south, west and north and will *‘ with a loud voice speak to the people,” 
saying, “* Sirs, | here present unto you Queen Elizabeth your undoubted 
Queen. Wherefore all you who are come this day to do your homage and 
service, are you willing to do the same?” And the people will signify 
their willingness and joy by crying out ‘“* God Save Queen Elizabeth!” 

The Recognition over, the Queen will proceed to take the Oath. 
Constitutionally this is an essential preliminary in the form of a solemn 
declaration that the Sovereign is subject to the law. 

Not until the Oath has been taken at the Altar, and the Queen has 
kissed the great Bible, does the religious service proper begin. That 
service is the Holy Communion service of the Church of England. Within 
that liturgical framework the consecration of the Queen takes place, as in 
the case of the consecration of a bishop. After the Creed the Archbishop 
begins the ancient hymn, ** Veni Creator Spiritus,” invoking the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit. 


Anointing with oil 

At this point, while the Queen kneels at a faldstool, she is stripped of 
her crimson robe and sits unadorned and expectant, awaiting her 
hallowing. After a prayer beginning “*O Lord, Holy Father, Who by 
anointing with oil didst of old make and consecrate Kings, Priests and 
Prophets to teach and govern Thy people Israel,” there follows the central 
act of the whole religious ceremony, the Unction, whereby the Queen is 
** anointed, blessed and consecrated ”’ to her high office. Four Knights 
of the Garter hold over her a canopy of cloth-of-gold, almost concealing 
her from sight. The Dean of Westminster brings from the Altar the 
Ampulla filled with oil, some of which he pours into the Spoon (probably 
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the most ancient of all the Regalia). The Archbishop, dipping his finger 
in the oil, goes beneath the canopy and anoints the Queen in the form of a 
cross, thus signing her with the Sign of the Cross, as in baptism, “* in token 
that hereafter she shall not be ashamed to confess the faith of Christ 
crucified, and manfully to fight under his banner against sin, the world 
and the devil, and to continue Christ’s faithful soldier and servant unto 
her life’s end.”” Indeed in mediaeval times, as the Canonist Lindwood 
expresses it, an anointed King or Queen was regarded as ** mixta persona,” 
half-ecclesiastic and half-laic, possessed of an inalienable and ineffaceable 
‘* character,” so that 

Not all the water in the rough rude sea 

Can wash the balm off from an anointed King. 

As an accompaniment to this, the most sacred of all the Coronation 
rites, the choir sings to the glorious music of Handel (composed for the 
Coronation of George II) the words taken from the First Book of Kings 
which, from time immemorial, have formed part of the Coronation ritual: 
‘“* Zadok the priest, and Nathan the prophet, anointed Solomon King. 
And all the people rejoiced and said, ‘ God save the King; Long live the 
King; may the King live for ever. Amen. Hallelujah ’.” 

The Unction comes thus early in the service for the reason that it is 
only by virtue of her anointing that the Queen is qualified and entitled to 
receive into her hands the emblems of her Royal estate, and to assume the 
robes befitting her newly-bestowed dignity. 


Symbolism of Investiture 


The various rites of Investiture that follow, such as the girding with 
the Sword, the investing with the Royal Robe, the delivery of the Orb, 
the Ring and the Sceptres, are all charged with symbolic or sacramental 
meaning in that they are intended to be “* outward and visible signs of an 
inward and spiritual grace.” Thus, when the Imperial Robe is put on, 
the prayer that follows contains a petition that “* The Lord cloath you with 
the robe of righteousness and with the garments of salvation.”” When the 
Orb with the Cross is delivered into the Queen’s hand she is thus exhorted: 
** When you see this Orb thus set under the Cross, remember that the whole 
world is subject to the power and empire of Christ our Redeemer.” The 
Ring is called ** the ensign of kingly dignity and of defence of the Catholic 
Faith.” And so the process of Investiture moves forward to its climax 
in the putting on of the Crown. This culminating act is preceded by a 
prayer: ‘‘ O God, the Crown of all the faithful . . . enrich her royal heart 
with Thine abundant grace, and crown her with all princely virtues, 
through the King eternal, Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
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After the Archbishop has pronounced the solemn Benediction which 
concludes the process of Investiture, the Queen is escorted to her Throne 
in the centre of the Theatre and is “* lifted up into it by the Archbishops, 
and Bishops and other Peers of the Kingdom.” There she receives from 

















KINGEEDWARD’S CHAIR 


The chair in which every sovereign since Edward II has sat 
for his crowning. Beneath the chair is the ancient Stone 
of Scone on which Kings of Scotland have been crowned 


since time immemorial. 
Photo : Picture Post Library 


the Archbishop of Canterbury (as representing the Bishops) the fealty of 
the Lords Spiritual, and from the senior of each rank of the Peerage (as 
representing their fellow-Peers) the homage of the Lords Temporal, as 
they kneel in turn * before her Majesty's knees.” 
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Holy Communion 

Thereupon the Communion Service is resumed at the Offertory. The 
Queen first offers bread and wine for the Communion, and an oblation 
consisting of a Pall or Altar Cloth and an ingot or wedge of gold of a 
pound weight. The service proceeds in the accustomed form. After the 
Prayer of Consecration the Queen advances to the steps of the Altar, 
where she kneels while the Archbishop of Canterbury administers to her 
the Bread and the Dean of Westminster the Cup. In thus partaking of 
the Blessed Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ the Queen 
acknowledges her need of divine grace for the fulfilment of her exacting 
task, and offers and presents herself, her soul and body, to be “a 
reasonable, holy and lively sacrifice *”» unto Him who is the King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords. 


The servant of the people 

I have tried in what is said here to describe shortly the main features 
of the Coronation ritual and to suggest more particularly what they are 
intended to signify to her who will be the central figure. Some words from 
the brief sermon preached by Dr. Lang, then Archbishop of York, at the 
Coronation of King George V, may be worthy of reproduction: 

‘** The King is set to be the leader of his people in the service of 
God and man. He is the servant of God. From God’s Altar, in the 
symbols of Sword and Sceptre, of Orb and Crown, he receives his 
rule. It isa trust committed by a Master to His servant. Pray we for 
our King, that his strong trust in God may keep him faithful to God’s 
great trust in him. He is the servant of the people. To be among 
them as he that serves—among the people in this home land, among 
the strong young nations overseas, as the one raised above private 
and local interests to think of all, to care for all, to unite all in one 
fellowship of common memories, common ideals, common sacrifices 
—this is indeed a kingly life. Pray we that God may give the King 
His grace to live it...... 

‘** But the King comes not alone to his hallowing. He bears his 
people with him. For the national life as well as for its representative 
this is a day of consecration. May this great people make and seal 
this day a covenant of service with our fathers’ God; for in His 
service is the perfect freedom. May it ask for the honour of standing 
out among the nations of the world as one that serves the sacred 
cause of righteousness, peace and justice among men.”’ 


The Queen comes not alone to her hallowing. She bears her people 
with her. That is the point. That is the significance of the whole occasion 
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to us, her loyal subjects. She brings us with her to her hallowing, for she 
is the representative of us all; the symbol of the unity of the whole Realm 
and Commonwealth; the visible embodiment of the heritage and traditions 
which all her people share, and of the fellowship that springs from that 
sharing. Therefore her consecration ought in a very real sense to be our 
consecration too, as we offer ourselves in her and with her to the service 
of God and our country. 





““ Common Ground” is greatly indebted to the Editor of ‘* The 
Illustrated London News ” for permission to reproduce the above extract 
from an article by the Dean of Westminster in ** The Illustrated London 
News” Coronation Record Number (Now on sale: price 10s. Od.) 


Judaism and the Monarchy A. COHEN 


The Rev. Dr. A. Cohen, President of the Board of Deputies of British 

Jews, recalls the traditional significance of kingship in Judaism, and 

shows how the Scriptural ideal has influenced the British conception of 
the monarchy. 


N a passage which has often been quoted Josephus wrote, “‘ Some 

legislators have permitted their governments to be monarchies, others 
oligarchies, and others democracies. But our legislator had no regard to 
any of these things, but ordained our government to be what, by a strained 
expression, may be termed a theocracy, ascribing the sovereignty and 
authority to God ”’ (c. Ap. II, 17). 

If the historian’s language is pressed too closely, it must be charged 
with inaccuracy. The Israelite legislator did not exclude the possibility of 
his people being governed by a monarchy and even made provision for 
such a contingency without condemning it. Josephus was also aware that 
for centuries kings reigned on the thrones of the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah. If we assume that he wrote with consistency, we have to conclude 
that to him the Hebraic concept of monarchy was not at variance with the 
idea of a theocracy and the two were not mutually exclusive. 


** The Lord is King ” 

Such a conclusion appears to be justified on the ground that the 
declaration ** the Lord is King” occurs frequently in the Bible even in 
the period of the monarchy, and is confirmed by the fact that throughout 
the Hebrew Scriptures the term “ king,” as applied to an Israelite ruler, is 
always intended to denote a constitutional sovereign who was himself the 
subject of the King of kings. In that respect he was sharply differentiated 
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from the autocratic potentate who regarded himself as above the law and 
whose every whim became an edict which was transgressed at the peril of 
death. 

The contrast becomes vividly clear in I Samuel viii and Deuteronomy 
xvii, which are the two /oci classici bearing upon the subject. In the 
former we read of the popular demand for a king in the declining years of 
the prophet Samuel. His sons, to whom some of his responsibilities had 
been delegated, had proved to be unworthy men. Hard pressed by the 
hostile Philistines, the people urgently felt the need of a strong personality 
around whom the tribes would rally and through whom the national 
strength could be most fully exerted in defence of their land and inde- 
pendence. In that sense God condemned their demand in the words, 
** they have rejected Me, that I should not be king over them.”” They were 
censured for depending upon a human leader, and not upon their heavenly 
Guardian, for protection against their enemies. It is not so recorded, but 
they could have pleaded that they had no intention of deposing God as the 
Supreme Sovereign and in their thoughts there was no conflict between 
human monarchy and theocracy. 

When he tried to deflect the people from their clamorous request, 
Samuel described to them what kingship involved in practice and its 
effect upon the life of the individual. Person, children and property would 
all be at the king’s service, and they would cry out bitterly when they 
smarted under his exactions. The picture, though meant to act as a 
deterrent, was not over-drawn. It conformed to prevailing conditions 
and depicted the kingship of the time in true colours. 


To serve his people 

Sharply contrasted is the Hebraic ideal of monarchy as delineated in 
Deuteronomy. The exact opposite of the self-centred despot is there set 
forth. The king is no more than primus inter pares, ‘* one from among thy 
brethren.”” He holds office to serve the interests of his people, not to 
aggrandize himself at their expense; and his rule must be guided by God’s 
commandments from which he may not depart. As the judge was 
exhorted to bear in mind, while discharging the functions of his office, 
that ‘‘ the judgment is God’s *’ (Deuteronomy i, 17) and he was acting 
as His agent, so the king was always to remember that he exercised his 
authority as the earthly representative of the Ruler of the universe. 


** The Lord’s anointed ” 

This thought was stressed by the ceremony of oil being poured upon 
the king’s head which consecrated and designated him “the Lord’s 
anointed.” The priest was similarly consecrated for the performance of 
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his sacred functions, and they were alike in that they occupied most 
exalted positions in the community and carried heavy responsibilities. 
Incidentally, the Talmud (Horayoth 12a) records the tradition that with 
the king the anointing was in the form of a “ wreath,” i.e. it encircled the 
top of the head, while with the priest it followed the shape of the Greek 
letter Chi. 

Distinguished in this manner from his brethren, the king’s person 
had to be respected by his subjects and to lay violent hands upon him was 
thought of as a grievous sin. This is well illustrated in the conduct of 
David when Saul fell into his power (I Samuel xxiv. 7, xxvi. 9 ff.). Con- 
versely, the king, as “* the Lord’s anointed,” had the duty of setting an 
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SAMUEL ANOINTING SAUL 
From “ Illustrirte Pracht Bibel” edited by 
Julius Furst, Leipzig 1874. 
example of justice and equity to his people and his behaviour was the 
more reprehensible if he failed to maintain an impeccable standard. ‘* A 
divine sentence is in the lips of the king”’ (Proverbs xvi, 10). The two 
Biblical scenes in which Nathan confronted David and Elijah confronted 
Ahab, denouncing their king for the crime of murder, would have been 
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unimaginable with any contemporaneous nation and in a much later 
period of human society. 

It must be evident how deeply the Scriptural ideal has entered into 
the concept of the monarchy which has prevailed in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. The exaggerated doctrine of the divine right of kings 
has been replaced by the consecrated life, dedicated to the welfare of the 
people, which has come to be expected from the occupant of the British 
throne. The formal presentation of the Bible, ** the lively oracles of God,”’ 
at the Coronation serves the same purpose as the ancient enactment “* to 
write a copy of this law in a book,” and with the same end in view (as 
applied to Her Majesty): “* that she may learn to fear the Lord her God, 
to keep all the words of this law and these statutes, to do them; that her 
heart be not lifted above her brethren, and that she turn not aside from 
the commandment, to the right hand, or to the left; to the end that she 
may prolong her days in her kingdom, she and her children.” 


Duty to the throne 
Rabbinical Judaism enjoins honour and loyal duty to the throne. 


On beholding a sovereign, the benediction is to be recited, ** Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, Who hast imparted of Thy 
glory to Thy creatures ” (Berakot 58a). It is to be noted that the king is 
described as a creature of God, and the intention of the blessing may have 
been twofold: to glorify the ruler and at the same time repudiate the 
apotheosis of the monarch which was practised by the Greeks and Romans. 
It is further taught that ‘* whoever acts with effrontery towards a king is 
as though he acted in similar manner before the Shechinah”’ (Genesis 
Rabbah xcix, 9); and ** he who rebels against the royal authority is guilty 
of an offence deserving death * (Sanhedrin 49a), the exception being in 
the matter of a command which entails disloyalty to the will of God. 

An established practice has grown up in the Synagogue to include in 
the ritual a prayer for the Sovereign and the Royal Family. It is based on 
the ancient custom to offer sacrifices in the Temple on behalf of the king. 
Darius ordered his local governor to contribute towards the maintenance 
of the Temple in Judea ** that they may offer sacrifices of sweet savour unto 
the God of heaven, and pray for the life of the king, and of his sons ”’ 
(Ezra vi, 10). There is also the information from the Maccabean era, 
** After this went Nicanor up to Mount Zion, and there came out of the 
sanctuary certain of the priests and certain of the elders of the people, 
to salute him peaceably, and to show him the burnt sacrifice that was 
offered for the king (1 Maccabees vii, 33). Philo and Josephus both 
mention the offerings presented and the prayers recited by the Jews for 
the royal welfare. 
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Prayer for the Queen 

The wording of the prayer has not been uniform and in each country 
the Jewish community gave expression to its loyalty in its own formulation. 
An interesting paper on “‘ The Earliest Jewish Prayers for the English 
Sovereign ” was read to the Jewish Historical Society of England by the 
Rev. Simeon Singer on the occasion of the accession of Edward VII 
(printed in the “ Transactions ” vol. IV and his “ Lectures and Addresses ” 
ed. I. Abrahams). In the version which is now used the petition is 
offered, ** May the Supreme King of kings in His mercy preserve the Queen 
in life, guard her and deliver her from all trouble and sorrow. May He 
put a spirit of wisdom and understanding into her heart and into the hearts 
of all her counsellors, that they may uphold the peace of the realm, 
advance the welfare of the nation, and deal kindly and truly with all 
Israel. In her days and ours may our Heavenly Father spread the pro- 
tection of peace over all the dwellers on earth; and may the Redeemer 
come unto Zion.” 

On the historic occasion of the Coronation, the Jews of Britain and 
overseas will unite with their fellow-citizens of other faiths in heartfelt 
supplication to God for His blessing upon the Queen and her Consort 
that they may have the happiness of seeing their high hopes fulfilled, and 
that in her reign the spirit of concord and friendship may prevail within 
the Commonwealth and spread among all the peoples. 


Roman Catholics and the Coronation 
LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 
Mr. Lancelot Sheppard discusses the Roman Catholic conception of the 
state and the monarchy, and the religious significance of the Coronation 


for Roman Catholics. Mr. Sheppard is a well-known author and 
journalist, 


ORSHIP is an expression of belief and the most fitting way to 
discover the attitude of Catholics to the crowning of their Queen 
is to find out how this attitude is governed and reflected in the public 
prayer of the Church. Every Sunday after the principal Mass, prayer is 
offered for the sovereign: we pray that our Queen, who has been called 
by God’s mercy to undertake “* the government of this realm may receive 
an increase of all the virtues, and that fittingly adorned with these she 
may be able to overcome all evil temptations and . . . may be welcomed 
at the last ’’ by God who is “ the way, the truth and the life.” 
That Collect is taken from the Mass appointed for the Coronation of 
a King or Queen in the Roman Pontifical (the book containing the 
services celebrated by bishops); it would be interesting to analyse this 
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order of Coronation showing from the date of its various elements how 
the idea of kingship has found increasing clarity of expression in the 
formularies of the Church. This is hardly the place for such a detailed 
liturgical study, but certain leading ideas may be taken from the order 
and briefly commented on for the light they shed on the Catholic concept 
of kingship. 

It was Pius XI who said that “ spiritually we are all Semites.”” There 
is striking confirmation of this in the liturgical books of the Church; in 
the Pontifical it is very much to the fore, particularly in the dedication 
of a church and the order of Coronation. (It should be noted in passing 
that the full title of the order is ‘* Of the blessing and coronation of 
a king; * the Coronation being the symbol of the blessing that has taken 
place.) 

In the first long prayer petition is made to God “ the creator of all 
things, ruler of angels, the King of kings and Lord of lords’ who made 
** Abraham thy faithful servant to triumph over his enemies, Moses and 
Joshua, set as rulers over thy people, to win many victories, who raised 
David thy humble servant to the highest office of the kingdom, and 
endowed Solomon with the ineffable gift of wisdom and peace”’ that 
He will give all these gifts to the person being crowned. 

The anointing also, as might be expected, is full of allusions to the 
Old Testament: ** Hazael, anointed king over Syria, Jehu over Israel, 
by the hands of Elijah, David also and Saul by Samuel thy prophet...” 
And so the ceremonies proceed in order: “* Receive the sword from off 
the Altar,” the crown, and the sceptre. As each of these is given the 
accompanying prayer expresses the underlying significance of the gesture. 


The making of a king 

The form in the Roman Pontifical is quoted here, it needs emphasis- 
ing, only as showing what is the Catholic conception of Coronation, 
“the making of a king.” It has been said that this form is a relic of 
former ages no longer of significance in these days of limited monarchy; 
the absolute rulers of the past, it has been urged, would have been more 
fitting subjects for such a ceremony. Such an assertion misses, in fact, the 
whole inner meaning of what is intended by the ceremony—one which, 
it is to be noticed, bears a marked affinity with that to be used in 
Westminster Abbey. The rite expresses admirably, in effect, the position, 
responsibilities, privileges and advantages of a constitutional monarch 
such as we have in this country which is a hereditary monarchy yet 
modifiable by the action of Parliament and yet, too, as a recent writer 
points out, ** by the grace of God is in strict accordance with the earliest 


traditions of English kingship.” 
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All the various concepts given expression by such a Coronation are 
of course complementary and to separate one from the other may involve 
an over-simplification. Nevertheless, provided this danger is guarded 
against, it may be useful to consider one or two of them in isolation. 


A people united 

By doing so we can obtain a bird’s-eye view of the chief points in 
the Catholic conception of the state and its function under the Queen. 
There is primarily, of course, the idea of one people united under the 
monarch. That is an analogy with the Church, with Christ as its head, 
and it is not without significance that in the course of this century Pius XI 
instituted a festival of the Kingship of Christ not only to emphasise this 
truth of faith but to give guidance on the Catholic approach to the 
relationship between religion and politics. 

The first principle, then, is the unifying power of the monarchy. 
Looking back over the history of this country, and indeed of Europe, 
we can see, time and again, how the Church was ever striving for this 
social unity and strove for it, too, through responsible monarchs. The 
focus of social unity, in the early Middle Ages, was the Frankish kingdom 
and it was based on the alliance of the Carolingian dynasty with the 
Papacy. This conception of unity survived the collapse of the Carolin- 
gians and, as Christopher Dawson points out, “* it was inherited by the 
new society which grew up from its ruins: the new Empire that was 
founded by the Saxon kings of Germany in the tenth century, the feudal 
states that made up the kingdom of France, and even by the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdom of England which was founded by King Alfred and 
his successors.” 


The social hierarchy 

The Catholic Church is a hierarchy, and for that reason, perhaps, 
she may seem more at home under a monarchy. Society she sees, then, 
as hierarchical by nature. Pope Leo XIII pointed out that “as the 
Almighty willed that in the heavenly kingdom itself the choirs of angels 
should be of different ranks, subordinated the one to the other, and as 
in the Church God has established different grades of orders with diversity 
of function so that all should not be Apostles nor all Doctors nor all 
Prophets, so also he has established in civil society many orders of varying 
dignity, right and power. And this to the end that the state, like the 
Church, should form one body comprising many members, some excelling 
others in rank and importance but all alike necessary to one another 
and solicitous for the common good.” 
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The last words of that quotation are important for they express the 
effective safeguard that is found wanting in certain political philosophies 
of our time. The state is the servant of the spiritual order and cannot, 
therefore, treat the individual as a means to an end; the state is sub- 
servient to divine law. ‘“*‘ The freedom of those in authority,’ wrote 
Leo XIII again, ** does not consist in the power to lay unreasonable and 
capricious commands upon their subjects which would equally be criminal 
and lead to the ruin of the commonwealth, but the binding force of human 
laws consists in this—that they are to be regarded as applications of the 
eternal law and as incapable of sanctioning anything which is not con- 
tained in the eternal law, as in the principle of all law.” 


Authority is from God 

That principle of transcendence is extremely important and it is one 
reason why this Coronation in 1953 appears to Catholic Christians of 
paramount importance. For it is an affirmation in solemn form that 
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THE LIBER REGALIS 
The Coronation Ritual Service Book used by English monarchs from Henry LV to 
Elizabeth I. Now in Westminster Abbey, it was written and illuminated in the reign of 
Richard Il, This photograph is reproduced by kind permission of the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster. 
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authority is from God, a responsibility held from Him. In a periodical 
to whose readers this principle can be no novelty, it may seem unnecessary 
to emphasise it. Yet this basic principle, which has for upwards of 
a thousand years informed European civilisation, is in many places in 
danger of being obscured by a conception of the state on a purely 
materialistic foundation wherein human nature is entirely subordinated 
to the needs of the state as an end in itself. 


Act of dedication 

The Coronation is, therefore, a significant counterblast to the 
increasing secularisation of modern society. It is also, obviously, the 
expression of the Queen’s dedication to the work of the high office to 
which she has been called by God—** by God’s mercy ” as the Collect, 
quoted at the beginning of this article, runs. As this immensely impres- 
sive and significant rite is performed the prayers of Catholics throughout 
the Commonwealth will be with the Queen that the strength and grace 
may be given her to reign over us in justice and peace; they will pray, 
too, that she may bear the heavy burden of her high office with fortitude. 

In the preface sung at the Mass on the feast of the Kingship of Christ, 
already alluded to, we are reminded every year how he was “ anointed 
with the oil of gladness . . . to be king of the whole world so that he might 
offer himself as an unblemished victim and peace-offering on the Altar 
of the Cross . . . that subduing all creation to his sway,”’ he might reign 
over “a kingdom of truth and life, of holiness and grace, of justice, 
love and peace.” That picture of a perfect and heavenly society is also 
a pattern of what an earthly kingdom should be if the lessons of the 
Coronation are learned. But just as Christ’s kingdom is the fruit of 
suffering so the royal office held on earth is inseparable from it; the 
burden of high responsibility is not one that can be borne lightly. The 
Catholics of the Commonwealth—some twenty-six millions of them— 
amid their rejoicings and gladness will remember loyally in their prayers 
their Queen who so solemnly at her Coronation religiously dedicates 
herself to the service of God on behalf and for the service of her Kingdom 
and Commonwealth. 





ONE GOD—The Ways He is Worshipped and Served 
A series of four film-strips showing the way in which God 
is worshipped and served in the Anglican, Roman Catholic 

and Free Churches, and in the Synagogue. 
Price for complete set, inclading full lecture notes: 24s. 0d. 
(Postage and packing 6d.) 
THE COUNCIL OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 
162a Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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Religion, Science and Philosophy 


J. L. TEICHER 


In the series of lectures ** Religion as a Civilising Force in History,” Dr. 

J. L. Teicher and Mr. Maurice R. Reckitt spoke on the influence of religion 

in the Middle Ages. Dr. Teicher is Lecturer in Rabbinics in the University 

of Cambridge. Mr. Reckitt’s address appears on page 22 of this number of 

‘** Common Ground.”” The lectures were arranged by the London Society of 
Jews and Christians. 


HE civilisation of the Middle Ages was essentially a religious one. 

The separation of religion from civilisation is a dichotomy of modern 
times; to treat religion in the Middle Ages as if it were something apart 
from the contemporary society would be comparable to removing a limb 
from a living organism. 

The science and philosophy of the Greeks penetrated, through 
translations, into the intellectual orbit of mediaeval civilisation, first in 
Islam, then in Judaism, and finally through Christian thought. An assess- 
ment of the civilising force of religion in the Middle Ages can, therefore, 
be based on the results of this new impact of science and philosophy upon 
religion, or faith as such. 

In the particular sphere of religion and philosophy, Judaism in the 
Middle Ages offers an original point of view, even, it may be said, an 
original solution. The originator of this solution was the philosopher 
Moses Maimonides, whose main activity was in the twelfth century. 
Maimonides’ solution of the problem of faith and reason determined 
the whole course of Jewish civilisation in the Middle Ages. It was the first 
approach to a synthesis of religion and philosophy, which may be ex- 
pressed thus: religion is reason; and science and philosophy are religion. 


Rationalistic and Creative Reason 

** Reason ”’ has a double meaning. One meaning applies to the use 
of reason in ordering, classifying, calculating, planning: rationalistic 
reason, where deduction from the premises of syllogistic propositions 
is the main feature and where there is less concern with the truth of the 
premises on which the whole chain of argument depends. There is also 
creative reason: the type of reason which, when exercised, leads to great 
syntheses, to conceptions which are not generalisations but which explain 
an enormous number of facts. This is the type of reason which aims at 
explaining phenomena from their origin; it produced, for example, the 
idea of evolution. The only comparison that can be made with creative 
reason is creative artistic experience, the experience which produced, for 
example, the drama of Shakespeare. 
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The distinction between creative reason and rationalistic reason is of 
great importance for the understanding of mediaeval civilisation. Ration- 
alistic reason is bound, by definition, to be limited; the premises from 
which the chain of argument starts are seldom suitable for submission to 
discussion. Creative reason, on the other hand, must be considered 
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MOSES MAIMONIDES 
A traditional portrait with his autograph. 


infinite, in that all truth is within its grasp, although the human faculty is 
naturally incapable of discovering truth in its entirety. The unity behind 
science and philosophy on the one side and religion on the other, as 
conceived by Maimonides, lies in the sphere of creative reason. For 
Maimonides, God is the God of Truth, hence of reason—but not of the 
human type of rationalistic reason. 


Religious duty to discover Truth 

This synthesis of religion, science and philosophy on the basis of 
creative reason brought about a very important change in the attitude of 
men. Since God is Truth, it is man’s religious task to know God and to 
discover the truth of reality. The study of science and philosophy thus 
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becomes a religious duty which has to be accomplished on the basis of 
creative thought. The personal, moral attitude of the investigator is in 
turn affected, whether he be scientist, scholar or philosopher. Since truth 
is God’s and not man’s, the discovery of truth is a gift from God; hence, 
there must be humility in the approach to this discovery. The task of 
a religious man, having the necessary ability, is to learn to know God, 
to pursue the truth of reality; if he has the capability of discovering truth 
and does not use it, he commits a sin. This does not mean that man is 
ever capable of finding out the whole of truth, but that he can find out an 
infinitesmal part of God’s truth. 

This, in mediaeval times, was an entirely new approach. The con- 
cept of creative reason does not occur in Greek philosophy, even in 
Plotinus. The Greeks’ highest achievement in that direction was a 
mystical approach to something beyond reason. 


Creative imagination 

From study of the Bible, and particularly of the prophetical books, 
Maimonides discovered a new category of thought and of reality, namely 
creative imagination. For him, a prophet is a man who is inspired by 
God and who gives expression to his inspiration through poetry. This 
approach of Maimonides opened for him, and consequently for us, a new 
sphere of aesthetics. 

There is a mistaken idea, particularly among Jews, that the philo- 
sophical speculation of the Middle Ages was something of a luxury, found 
in only a few selected individuals, and had practically no relation to life. 
In fact, the development of the philosophical approach determined at 
least two civilising features in Jewish mediaeval life. Heretics and 
sorcerers were never put to death by Jews in the Middle Ages, for specu- 
lation was considered a religious duty and evil spirits to be non-existent. 

Jewish life in the Middle Ages was extremely chequered. The centre 
of Jewish culture shifted from the Middle East to the West. The Jews of 
Spain, and also of France, were subjected to two kinds of cultural and 
spiritual influence, one from the East, which was monistic, and one from 
the West, from the impact of Latin scholasticism, which was dualistic. 
The existence of these two opposing influences introduced a tension into 
Jewish life which resulted in violent attacks being made upon Maimonides. 
The same tension existed in the Christian civilisation of the period. It is 
interesting to note that, in the course of the centuries, whenever we find 
alternation between these two currrents and the dualistic current is pre- 
dominant in either Jewish or Christian life, creative reason seems to have 


been abandoned and the gates opened for mysticism. 
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If one takes a “‘ bird’s-eye view ”’ of the present situation, one cannot 
avoid thinking that the existence of the two currents is to some extent 
responsible for the modern dichotomy between religion and philosophy. 
Emanual Kant expressed this dichotomy in philosophical terms. To 
Kant, knowledge has no relation to morality—an entirely opposite view 
to the mediaeval Jewish concept of the synthetic unity of religion and 
morality on the one side and philosophy and science on the other. Surely 
this divergence lies at the root of our modern trouble. 


Christendom before the Renaissance 
MAURICE B. RECKITT 


Mr. Maurice B. Reckitt, M.A., described some of the problems which the 
Church had to face in the Middle Ages. Mr. Reckitt, a well-known writer, 
is Editor of the composite volume ** Prospect for Christendom” and 
author of ** Faith and Society.”” The final lectures in this series, on religion 
in the modern world, will appear in a future issue of ** Common Ground.” 


EDIAEVAL socicty was theocentric but it was not essentially 

theocratic. It may often appear to have been so, because no 
conception of secular purpose distinguishable from the spiritual had yet 
been formulated. However, its secular government was not entrusted 
exclusively to a sacerdotal caste or administered as a mystic rite. Its 
secular character is apt to be obscured by the fact that a predominant 
part in mediaeval administration was played by clerics. The clerk, 
however, was not a priest and might never become one; and he could 
renounce his clerical status if he wished. 

Although the mediaeval order was a single society, it was the reverse 
of what we have come to stigmatise as totalitarian. Authority was from 
God and it was embodied in no single office or institution. The dis- 
tinction between the Western and the Byzantine organisation of Christian 
society in this respect is strongly marked and has left a lasting impression 
upon the cultures deriving from them. In the East, Church and State 
were so closely integrated that it is often impossible to distinguish between 
them. It was a monolithic order, continued right down to our day and 
now embodied in the Soviet autocracy, where the rulers are at once 
earthly potentates of unexampled power and interpreters of the sacred 
tradition of Marxism. 

In the West it was never so, and it is one of the happier ironies of 
history that the perennial struggle between the Papal and the secular 
power, by which it so often seemed that European unity would be torn in 
two, was also the means by which the abuse of sovereignty was avoided 
and freedom in a vital respect preserved. 
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Inequality and security 

Legalistically considered, mediaeval society was based on equality 
and, socially regarded, it may seem to us now suffused with injustice. 
Yet nearly everyone could depend upon a certain sort of ** social security,”’ 
and the psychological homelessness involved in a proletarian status was 
almost unknown. Nor did the feudal system ever become a caste system 
in the socially divisive sense characteristic of eastern societies. For in a 
consciously Christian society, no man, and no class of men, can ever be 
regarded as mainly instrumental to the purposes of others. In the last 
analysis, it is the person that counts, for it is the person alone who can 
merit or sin; the community, therefore, must exist for him, not he for it. 


Attitude to Jews 

Western European society had a unique power of cohesion, for which 
it was forced to pay with a considerable degree of cultural insularity. 
The Church in Eastern Europe, which in certain respects had preserved a 
higher level of spiritual culture, became more and more alienated from the 
peoples who looked to Rome. Islam remained for both the arch enemy. 
But the saddest alienation was that to be seen in the very midst of 
Christendom itself, where the Chosen People of the Old Testament were 
the despised outcasts of the civilisation basing itself upon the New. 
Rationalised as a religious aversion, the antisemitism of the Middle Ages 
had in fact a far more complex origin than this. Partly owing to the 
suspicion inspired by an altogether foreign race, partly to the dislike felt 
for the practitioners of a usury forbidden to Christians, yet seemingly 
increasingly necessary to their developing economy, the Jews represented 
an element that Christendom could neither digest nor altogether cast out. 


Heresy and Sorcery 

There were two things of which even the best minds of the Middle 
Ages went in deadly fear—heresy and sorcery. For the mediaeval mind, 
heresy was treason to the spiritual—and therefore to the social—solidarity 
of man. Not only is the heretic a poisoner of souls but, since orthodoxy 
of belief is essential to true ethics, he is a menace to social conduct also. 

The dread of sorcery was no doubt more instinctive, but it was not in 
itself more irrational. Not only was Christianity spread very thin over 
large tracts of a long-barbarous Europe, subjected to the illusory process 
of “‘mass conversion.”” More sophisticated areas still secretly, and 
sometimes perhaps sub-consciously, cherished vestigial magics and cults 
as dark as those which Mau Mau is uncovering beneath a superficially 
semi-Christianised Africa today. 
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The inspiration of all social and economic principles and institutions 
was, in the Middle Ages, directly religious. ** Goods” were truly good, 
since the Creator had provided them, and the means of their multiplication, 
for his children. But acquisition had no legitimate purpose of its own; it 
becomes vicious directly it ceases to be instrumental to man’s supernatural 
end. 


Two challenges 

The aesthetic achievements of the Middle Ages need not be described 
to those who know our great cathedrals. The sight of these leads us 
perhaps to wonder why and how an order apparently so solidly founded 
decayed and crumbled as it did. The real problems here lay very deep; 
seen in their broadest outline they bifurcate into two great challenges. 
First, how was the faith of Christendom to be related to the ever more 
rapidly widening apprehensions and experiences revealed to_ man’s 
intellectual and aesthetic faculties? Was it necessary that the scope of the 
faith be confined to the “ religious” side of man’s nature, while he 
pursued artistic enjoyment and intellectual speculation without reference 
thereto? 

This vital question was never clearly faced or its radical nature 
perceived, largely because, as it began to pose itself, many among the finest 
spirits within the Church were turning their gaze inwards rather than 
outwards. The fourteenth century is one of the great ages of Christian 
Mysticism. But the cultural issue was evaded and men with eyes newly 
opened to the wonders of the world around them began to feel religion as 
laying restraints upon them which it was not merely tempting but actually 
necessary to throw off. The upshot was seen in the new paganism of the 
Renaissance. 


Internal preoccupations 

That this question was not faced was again largely due to the fact 
that the more active minds of the age were being forced to confront 
another issue. How was the Church to purify itself of corruptions, 
administrative, moral and doctrinal, and what must such a purification 
involve? The need to grapple with this question imposed upon the Church 
a more and more introverted character, leading it to turn its back on 
cultural and social issues. What developed into the tragic civil war 
between Catholic and Protestant tended to be fought out for the salvation 
not of integral man in his totality as a social being but of the individual 
as an abstract “* soul.” 








The Papacy ought to have set aside political ambitions, purged itself 
of administrative abuses and worked for a decentralisation of ecclesiastical 
authority. Religion should have been envisaged as necessarily inspiring 
and synthesising every valid exploration of the human spirit. None of 
these things happened. As a consequence, the Renaissance brought not 
so much a rejuvenation as a rebellion of the human spirit, in the effects of 
which our civilisation today is perilously implicated. When the 
Reformation came, it brought no true restoration and purification 
of the Church, but rather a disintegration of it, and the disastrous 
fragmentation of Christian truth. 


Commentary 


@ The Coronation 


To the Queen as she goes to her Coronation the Council has sent the 
following Loyal Address: 


We, the Council of Christians and Jews, on the happy occasion 
of Your Majesty’s Coronation desire to approach Your Majesty with 
the expression of our loyal congratulations, the assurances of our 
affectionate loyalty and devotion to Your Majesty’s Person and 
Throne and to affirm our devoted support of all Your Majesty’s 
gracious endeavours and leadership to promote good will among 
men of different races and creeds that with the Blessing of Almighty 
God Your Majesty’s reign may see peace, brotherliness and good 
will reigning in the hearts of men throughout the world. 


The sending of such a message is no mere formality. One of the 
most remarkable features of our national life during the first half of this 
century has been the growth of a sense of personal, almost intimate 
relationship between the Sovereign and the people. ‘I want you to 
remember,” said King George V to the children of the Empire in his 
Silver Jubilee broadcast, ** that the King is speaking to you.” There is 
already abundant evidence that his granddaughter has inherited a similar 
affection for her people, and also the ability to express it in simple, direct 
and quite unforgettable terms. 

‘*IT want to ask you all,” she said, referring to her Coronation in 
her first Christmas broadcast, ‘* whatever your religion may be, to pray 
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for me on that day—to pray that God may give me wisdom and strength 
to carry out the solemn promises I shall be making, and that I may 
faithfully serve Him, and you, all the days of my life.” 

It is a bidding to which all will respond, the more readily because 
of all that has been heard, seen and read in recent days about the elaborate 
pomp and circumstance with which the Coronation is attended, and 
about the sacred act of humble dedication which gives meaning to it all. 


In that solemn moment the Sovereign and her first subject will kneel 
before the Altar as man and wife, discarding all rank and precedence, to 
acknowledge a greater Sovereignty, to pay their homage to the “ King of 
kings, the Lord of lords, the only ruler of princes,” and to make their act 
of dedication to the service of God and of their fellow-men. 

Following such a lead, and in gratitude for such an example, it 
surely behoves us all, Christians and Jews alike, to pray, not only for but 
with our Queen, and so far as in us lies, to share in a common-act of 
dedication. In the fulfilment of this solemn obligation we shall be joined 
by the other peoples of the Commonwealth, who share with us a sense of 
loyalty to the Person of a Sovereign who is held in such manifest and 
universal affection. 


@ Dr. Herbert Danby 


The death of Dr. Herbert Danby, Regius Professor of Hebrew in 
the University of Oxford, removes from the list of Council members one 
of its most distinguished names, and from the still all too small band of 
Christian students of Judaism, a scholar of outstanding merit. 


His translation into English of the sixty-three tractates of the Mish- 
nah, first published in 1933, at once placed every student of Rabbinics in 
the country under great obligation to him. ‘“* Danby’s Mishnah ’’ became 
an indispensable aid, not merely on account of the accuracy and the 
literary quality of the translation, but also for the lucidity of its introduc- 
tion and notes and for the comprehensiveness of its index. 


But he was more than a scholar. He was, as a writer in The Times 
has expressed it, “‘ at once a friend of Jewry and a faithful servant of the 
Founder of Christianity.’”” This is nowhere more clearly to be seen than 
in a series of lectures on some phrases, ancient and modern, of the Jewish 
attitude towards Christianity, published in 1927 under the title: ‘‘ The 
Jew and Christianity.” He might with equal justification have called it 
** The Christian and the Jew,” for his conclusion is that the Jewish attitude 
to Christianity has been determined over the course of centuries by the 
Christian attitude to the Jew. 
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‘“* The Christian,” he wrote, as a scholar and a Christian himself, 
‘“* wherever he was confronted by the Jew, has straightaway cast away his 
Christian torch, rejected his Lord’s commission, arrogated to himself the 
right of vengeance where our Lord himself forgave. The Christian 
Church, wherever and whenever the power lay in its hands, has shown to 
the Jewish race only the darkened, blackened wall of vengeance, of hatred, 
malice and all uncharitableness, acts unblessed by our Lord; it has not 
shown to them the bright light of Christian charity.” 

Of the dawning of a happier day in the field of Christain-Jewish 
relations Herbert Danby was himself one of the bright morning stars. 
But there is still a great deal of the darkness and mist of error to dispel, 
and we can pay no greater tribute to his memory than to devote ourselves 
with renewed energy and devotion to this task. 


@ Apartheid again 

The results of the South African election, though hardly surprising, 
are very disconcerting. It is clear that the major issue in the mind of 
the electorate has been the problem of race relations. It seems clear too 
that the over-riding consideration that has led an electorate that from the 
numerical point of view is completely unrepresentative of the population 
to be governed to return Dr. Malan is the fear of the ultimate domination 
of the white by the coloured people of the Dominion. 

It is not for us to minimise the complexity of the issues at stake, nor 
to condemn in others a fear which we ourselves have not experienced. 
We are bound, nevertheless; in the light of what is happening not only 
in South Africa, but also in Kenya and in the Central African territories, 
to express the greatest concern at the possible consequences of this 
continuing attempt to deal with deep-seated and long term problems by 
a policy of apartheid. 

Happily, there are not wanting indications of similar concern in 
South Africa itself. The leaders of the English-speaking Churches in 
that country, as we have previously noted in Common Ground, have 
taken a definite stand against apartheid and have suggested the application 
of a number of alternative principles of which the most important are: 
that the individuals who have progressed from a primitive social structure 
to one more advanced should share in the rights and responsibilities of 
the new status; that citizenship involves participation in responsible 
government and that the franchise should be accorded to all capable of 
exercising it; that the principle of trusteeship should be accepted as an 
interim measure and this should mean the preparation of the ward for 
taking his full share in the life of the community. 
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While they do not appear as yet to have succeeded in convincing 
any considerable number of their own members or of the general public 
of the validity and the practicability of these principles we may be grateful 
for the efforts of these Church leaders and do what we can to encourage 
and strengthen them in their endeavours. 


@ Coming down to earth 


The recent announcement that the United States would not ratify 
any covenant produced by the United Nations Human Rights Com- 
mission was bound to cause widespread disappointment. A realistic 
appraisal of the situation, however, suggests that with the nations of the 
world in their present state the mere ratification of covenants as at present 
envisaged would offer but a slender guarantee of the achievement or 
safeguarding of many of the rights set out in the Universal Declaration. 
Such presumably is the explanation of the reluctance of the British 
Government also to commit itself on this issue. 

In these circumstances, then, we should perhaps welcome President 
Eisenhower's alternative suggestion that the Commission should ‘* come 
down to earth,” and turn its attention to certain urgent and important 
issues as if the covenant were a fait accompli. The proposal is sound. 
The issues suggested are certainly important, including as they do the 
possibility of instituting a study on a world scale of the problems con- 
nected with religious liberty and the right to a fair trial, and the setting 
up by the United Nations itself of advisory services on specific aspects of 
human rights, similar to the advisory services already operating in the 
field of economics, social politics and social administration. 

It might have inspired a little more confidence if the President had 
included among the issues to be studied at least one in which the record 
of his own country was not entirely above reproach. But we must be 
thankful for relatively small mercies and hope that those who have for 
so long discussed the problem of human rights in the abstract really will 
take advantage of the suggestion that they should now come down to 
earth. 


@ Religious Persecution 

A resolution adopted by the Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches at its recent meeting in Lucknow appeals to the Colombian 
Government to institute an enquiry into the alleged persecution of 
missionaries associated with Protestant Evangelical Churches in Colombia. 
Recorded instances of such persecution during 1952 number 150 and are 
said to include seven cases of murder, attacks on churches and the closing 
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of schools. It is clearly of the greatest importance to all concerned that 
these matters should be investigated with the utmost dispatch and, where 
charges are authenticated, appropriate action taken by the authorities 
concerned. 

In this connection there is much to be said in favour of a proposal 
by Monsignor Ligutti, of the Latin American Congress on Rural Life 
Problems, that an impartial investigation might be undertaken by a 
United States foundation for social science whose findings would be 
acceptable to both Protestants and Roman Catholics. 

It would be of great value also if proper and impartial enquiries 
could be instituted into allegations which reach us from time to time of 
persecution of Protestants in other Roman Catholic countries, for there 
can be nothing more harmful to co-operation between different religious 
groups in opposition to attacks from outside than the undermining of 
mutual confidence by reports of discrimination or persecution among 
themselves. 


About Ourselves 


@ Miss Harriet Cohen, C.B.E., one of review of the whole of the Council’s 
the Council’s honoured guests at the work, and we feel that it may be a useful 
Mansion House Dinner last October, introductory pamphlet for those who 
was so impressed by what she heard of have not yet associated themselves with 
the Council’s work that she offered, us. We should be very pleased to send 
with characteristic generosity, to give a copies to friends of our present members 
series of pianoforte recitals in Cathedrals if they would let us have names and 
and Churches on the Council’s behalf. addresses. 

This offer, which was most gratefully AIG } 
accepted, will find practical expression @ The Hampstead Council of Chris- 
in mid-July, when Miss Cohen will give tians and Jews is to hold its Annual 
a series of recitals beginning on Mon- General Meeting at the Hampstead 
day, July 13th in Chester Cathedral; Synagogue on Monday, Ith May. The 
on Tuesday in the Parish Church, programme will include some films, with 
Leeds; on Wednesday in Liverpool a discussion following, and refresh- 
Parish Church (Our Lady and S. ments. This meeting will already have 
Nicholas); and on Thursday, July 16th been held by the time that ‘* Common 
in Manchester Cathedral. Ground ” appears in print, but we send 

It is greatly hoped that these recitals our greetings and good wishes to the 
will serve to stimulate new interest in officers and members of the Hampstead 
and support for our work, and at the Council. 
same time to serve as yet another @ The Liverpool Council of Chris- 


example of an area of common ground 
in which Christians and Jews can meet 
together with mutual pleasure and profit. 


tians and Jews continues a steady service 
of speakers and Trio Teams to groups 
and meetings in the area. Some notably 
successful meetings are reported, and 


@ The Annual Report of the Council we understand that a number of Trio 
for 1952 is now printed. Many of our Teams of speakers are in regular opera- 
readers will receive their copy with this tion. We congratulate the officers of 
issue of ““Common Ground.” The the local branch on their energy and 
Report is intended to serve as a general enthusiasm. 
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@ The pressure of demand on our 
voluntary helpers for their services as 
speakers during the past winter is now 
slackening, as most groups seem to dis- 
continue their activities during the 
summer months. We take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing our gratitude to the 
many helpers who have so willingly 
given their services and have so cheer- 
fully faced awkward and arduous 
journeys. At the very moment when 
our winter programme is coming to an 
end, however, we are already looking 
forward towards the next autumn and 
winter. We hope to be able to undertake 
an even larger programme next year, 
with the renewed help of those who have 
already given us so much of their time 
and effort, and also of a number of 
newcomers to this work. We have 
already received promises of help from 
new friends, and we look forward to 
meeting others who may feel that the 
work of promoting tolerance and under- 
standing between our different religious 
groups is worthy of their active support. 


We should also welcome introductions 
from readers of Common Ground 
to groups which would be interested to 
have a speaker or a Trio Team of 
speakers from the Council. We remind 
our readers that we can also provide 
filmstrips showing the different forms of 
worship in the churches and in the 
synagogue. In addition we have our 
Own projector and an attractive selec- 
tion of films suitable for introducing 
discussions, especially in young people’s 
groups. 


@ We understand that the Central 
Jewish Lecture Committee, which has 
done great service during the last twenty 
years in providing speakers on Jewish 
affairs to Christian groups of all kinds 
throughout the country, is holding a 
reception for its speakers on May 6th. 
Common Ground offers its  con- 
gratulations to the Committee “on a 
record of splendid service in a field very 
similar to that in which the Council of 
Christians and Jews is also engaged. 


Book Notes 


Hebrew University Garland 

Silver Jubilee Symposium 
Edited by Norman Bentwich 
(Constellation Books, 17s. 6d.) 


The Silver Jubilee of the establishment 
of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
coincided with the second year of the 
establishment of the State of Israel. 
With happy appropriateness this ** Fest- 
schrift ’’ volume has appeared to tell the 
world, and not least the English- 
speaking Jewish world, of the problems, 
faculties and achievements of the 
University itself. The volume owes its 
origin to the “ Friends of the Hebrew 
University ’’ whose Chairman modestly 
assigns to his most interesting story of 
assiduous achievement an ultimate place 
and surveys with a broad stroke of the 
pen a work of devotion in which he and 
Dr. Zander will not be forgotten. The 
development of the University is 


discussed in terms of a lifetime of Uni- 
versity teaching in Leeds by Professor 
Brodetsky, its President for two years, 


supported as it was by active and sig- 
nificant participation in Jewish public 
life of national and international context. 
Archaeology, Hebrew Language, Philo- 
sophy, Classics, History, English, 
Oriental Studies and Science are briefly, 
all too briefly, the subject of contribution 
by men who have played a notable part 
in creating these faculties. The third 
section of this book is adorned by an 
essay on the limitations of Political 
Science, by Lord Samuel, to which he 
has given the fruits and impress of a life 
devoted to the state which has earned for 
him the title of Elder Statesman. It is 
followed by an essay on “ The Psycho- 
logical Root of the Law” by that 
venerable and beloved figure, Dr. Leo 
Baeck. The trinity of essays is com- 
pleted by Mr. Isaiah Berlin, who writes 
with his accustomed brilliance and 
provocation on “ Jewish Slavery and 
Emancipation.” 

Space does not permit more than a 
fleeting tribute to the engrossing interest 
of this book. It constitutes a challenge 
to all to help realise the potentialities of 





a University for this infant State, and in 
the absence of Mount Scopus and its 
buildings to help to construct new 
groves of Academe in Jerusalem, the 
New, and its environs. 


** Documents of Humanity ” 


Compiled by K. O. Kurth. Published by 


the Goettingen Research Committee, 
952. 


‘** When praising the deeds of simple 
American soldiers, fairness forbids me 
to omit mentioning that the same applies 
to the Czechs. There are good and bad 
people everywhere, for the language a 
man speaks has nothing to do with his 
character. And that is what I would ask 
you gentlemen to make very clear in 
your book.” 

The writer was an expellee, one of the 
many millions who, under the terms of 
the Potsdam agreement, were uprooted 
from their homes and driven into Ger- 
many. The “ gentlemen” to whom he 
appealed were themselves expellees from 
Eastern Germany; university teachers 
who, having settled in Goettingen in the 
British Zone, had formed themselves 
into a group for the further study of 
problems in which they were jointly 
interested. One problem above all 
others occupied their minds, the serious 
intellectual, social and economic prob- 
lem for Germany and for Europe of 
these uprooted millions. In particular 
they were concerned with the effects of 
their experience on the expellees them- 
selves. Would those who had learned 
at first hand the terrible consequences 
of the theory of German collective guilt 
hold collectively responsible those nat- 
ions who had taken part in or permitted 
the mass expulsions. 

And the book? The Goettingen 
Research Committee, acting on a sug- 
gestion made by Professor K. O. Kurth, 
appealed over the radio and through the 
German press to all expellees “* to send 
in reports of good deeds done by Amer- 
ican, English and French prisoners of 
war, or by individual Russians, Poles 
and Czechs, to help those in need, to 
relieve cold and starvation, to prevent 
rape and outrages.”” Such reports it was 
proposed to publish in book form. 

The response was immediate and 
large. Publication of all the reports was 
impossible. The present volume con- 
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tains about 120 of these ** documents of 
humanity,” all of them carefully au- 
thenticated, though in some cases the 
name of the contributor is not men- 
tioned lest—such is the craziness of the 
times in which we are living—such 
mention might bring the helper into 
trouble for having assisted. 

The volume itself is a deeply moving 
record of the persistence of the human 
element and the possibility of human 
relations in most unlikely places and 
under most unfavourable conditions. It 
makes no claim to have solved any 
major problem or even to have pointed 
the way to such solutions. One of the 
contributors, a Pastor, sums up what 
he has to tell as being concerned with 
““humane features on the face of 
Hell; while another concluded her 
report by saying: “I could tell you of 
far more horrors than deeds of 
humanity. Also my parents, aged 87 
and 82, were shot as refugees in 
Allenstein. But I feel it is better to 
remember the better individuals and to 
mention their good deeds.” 

The Hell was—and remains—a reality. 
There is no question of pretending other 
than that, nor of slackening any effort 
to meet the challenge at all possible 
levels. But there can be nothing but 
praise for the intentions of those who 
have attempted in this publication “ to 
bridge an abyss, to knot broken cords, 
and to strengthen the thought of friend- 
ship among the peoples of the world.” 


Harold Laski 
By Kingsley Martin 
(Gollancz, 21s. Od.) 


The coincidence of three such names 
as these on the title page suggests that 
the left wing reader has a rare feast in 
store. And, indeed, he will not be dis- 
appointed for he will find here a great 
deal that is interesting about the inner 
workings of the Labour movement. 
Yet much of the book is written in a 
minor key and with a certain air of 
detachment. Only rarely does the author 
let himself go and then we realise the 
depth of his affection and admiration 
for the subject of his biography. Indeed, 
the capacity to inspire these feelings 
among so many of his pupils and political 
associates was Harold Laski’s most 
conspicuous characteristic. 





The non-Socialist will be more 
interested in these personal aspects of 
the biography than in the light it sheds 
on the fluctuations in the fortunes of the 
Labour Party. It is the portrait of a man 
who, for all his intellectual grasp, 
clarity, and integrity, never quite ceased 
to be a combination of infant prodigy 
and “enfant terrible.” Such was the 
theoretical quality, the tidiness of his 
thought, that he was always trying to 
fit political developments into the 
strait jacket of his own particular 
brand of Marxism. And he could never 
resist a joke or a good story in or out 
of season. The best illustration of his 
love for shocking people is the story of 
his appeal to the first class passengers 


on an Atlantic liner for a generous gift 
to the stewards. ‘* Never,” he said, 
** has so much been done for so few by 
so many!” 

Readers of Common Ground will find 
the chapter on “ the Jewish Question ”’ 
particularly absorbing. Laski’s early 
life with its Jewish religious background 
and his marriage out of the faith have, 
perhaps, been treated with something 
less than the author’s usual understand- 
ing and wide sympathies. But the resur- 
gence of his Jewish consciousness, 
resulting from the Nazi persecution and 
the foundation of the State of Israel, 
provides a theme for some of the best 
writing in a book which is never dull 
and on occasion intensely moving. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the following books: The 
inclusion of a book in this list does not necessarily preclude its review in 
a subsequent issue of ** Common Ground.” 


Science and Religion 
The first series of the 1951 Gifford 
Lectures — Natural Religion and 
Christian Theology 
By E. Sutherland Bates. 


(Cambridge University Press 21s. Od.) 


The Life of the Bible 
Revised and Introduced by Charles F. 
Davey 
(Andre Deutsch 8s. 6d.) 


American Jewish Year Book, 1953 
(American Jewish Committee) 


The Dawn Breakers 
Translated by Shogi Effendi 


(Baha’l Publishing Trust 25s. Od.) 
Sir Francis Younghusband, 
Explorer and Mystic 


By George Seaver 

(John Murray, 25s. Od.) 

Addresses Given at the Ninth 
Conference of Anglo-Jewish 
Preachers 


English Literature and Hebrew 


Renaissance 
By Maurice Farbridge 
Luzac, 18s. Od.) 


Jewish Ethics 
By Israel Mattuck 


(Hutchinson's University Library 8s, 6d.) 
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